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ACCOUNT OF MARY GOSNER. 
Who lately died in Philadelphia, aged 10 years. 


We have before us, (says the Washington Theo- 
logical Repertory for August,) an interesting little 
Tract iately published in Philadelphia, containing 
an account written by the Rev. Mr. Boyd, of St. 
John’s Church, in that city, and dedicated to the 
children of his catechetical classes, of Mary Gos- 
ner, who lately died in his congregation, at ten 
years of age. 

Mary Gosner is described as having been, from 
earliest infancy, remarkably engaging in her dis- 
position, meek, gentle, obedient, tractable, and af- 
fectionate. As soon as capable of reading, her 
book was her constant amusement: and in this her 
parents had reason at once to rejoice : for,only make 
achild fond of reading, and you guard the mind 
and heart from a thousand evils.—Mary’s Bible 
was lier peculiar delight. Often in retired places, 
she wag. found sitting with her Bible or Prayer 
Book fora companion, wanting no other ssciety. 
Among the Hymns which she specially loved, was 
that which commences— 

** Holy Bible, book divine ! 
Precious treasure, thou art mine : 
Mine to tell me whence I came, 
Mine to tell me what I am.” 

A short time before her sickness, she obtained a 
copy of Mrs. Sherwood’s Stories on the Catechism, 
a book which we join with the author of this 
Tract in sincerely wishing were in every family of 
cur songregaiions. With these stories this ‘ttle 
git! was so delighted, that she not only read 
them all, but could repeat in substance a number 
ofthem. A fondness and regularity in attending 
upon public worship,together with an unremitted care 
in thé, maintenance of private devotion, were added 
to theSother characteristics of this interesting child. 

Duriig'her sickness, she took unusual pleasure 
ia read in the Bible, and other good books, as 
longas she'was able. Miss W , furnished her, 
at different times with religious Tracts.—She was 
particularly pleased with ‘Poor Sarah, or the 
Indian Woman,” and “The account of Maria 
Hughes.” The latter made a very deep impres- 
sion upon her mind, and appears to have been the 
instrument in the hand of Providence, whereby 
her attention was more immediately fixed on death. 
Though she had been gradually prepared under the 
iastruction she had received, for the approach of 
the ‘King of Terrors,” yet it was not till now 
that she realized the thought of dying. Over and 
over again she would say—‘‘ Dear Miss W. . 
how I thank her for those Tracts. Poor Maria 
Hughes, she was a great sufferer; but she was 
happy. That Tract first led me to think seriously 
of eternity.’ ° 

On Monday, 29th March, when her grandmoth- 
er came at her request to the bedside, she said to 
her with great composure, ‘‘I am going,to leave 
you. The pain is here,” laying her hand upon 
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|» her breast.—Her grandmother asked her, ‘* Do 


you not wish to see your father and mother?” ‘‘Oh 
yes!” she replied, “but then they cannot relieve 
me, and why should I distress them?” Her grand- 


@ other went down stairs and called her parents, 


thinking perhaps that her end was near. When 
her father came to the side of the bed, looking him 
in the face, she said, ‘‘ Father, I am going—I am 
Her father said to her, ‘‘ My 
deat child, you must pray to the Lord: he can do 
more for you than I éan.” She replied,: looking 


upward,—** Come, Lord Jesus, and take me to 
thyself.” 





She conversed but little after this, until Tyesday 
evening at 9 o'clock, when she desired that Ber r:- 
rents might be called. They came and sat upon 
the side of the bed. Looking at them with a hap- 
py expression of countenance, she said, “I am 
going to Heaven; Oh! pray that you may come 
there too,” 

It was near 11 o’clock at might, when she recol- 
lected that she had not seen her little brother dur- 
ing the day. ‘‘ There is my dear little brother, 
(she observed,) for all he did not come to see me 
to-day, I love him as much as ever.” Her brother 
was now brought to her out of bed. When he 
came, she threw ber arms around his neck, and 
with many tears said, ‘Oh! my dear brother, I 
hope you won’t be lost; Oh! no, no.” Her grand- 
mother said, ‘‘ Mary, you forget your little sister.” 
“* No, (said she,) I have nothing to say to her: she 
knows no sin as yet; I can say nothing to her.” 
Her mother, who had the child in her arms, 
walked away towards the window, weeping. Mary 
saw her, and said, ‘‘ Mother, Oh! don’t cry: you 
will make yourself sick ; don’t cry for me, I am go- 
ing to my Saviour.” 

On Wednesday morning, her sister asked her if 
she should send for Mr. B , to come and pray 
with her. ‘ Yes, (she replied) but he cannot help 
these, pains ; he can kneel down though, and pray 
for mf soul.” Anna went down stairs, and in a 
few minutes returned. When she came back, ad- 
dressing her with much feeling, she said, ‘‘Oh! 
Anna, perhaps this is the last time the Lord will 
suffer me to open my mouth to speak to you; my 
dear Auns, rewember me prenetmber the day when 
Iam laid in my grave. You see me here now, 
but on Sunday next you will see me down in the 
parlor, on that long board.”* Her grandmother 
asked her, ‘‘ How do you know that, Mary ?” She 
answered, ‘“‘ My heavenly Father tells me so:” and 
immediately added, “‘ They will come and say to 
you, ‘ Where is Mary? and you will say, ‘She is 
down in the parlor.’ And when my body lies there, 
I shall hear these words addressed to me, ‘Come 
ye blessed children of my Father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world.’ ” \ 

A short time after this, they took her out of bed, 
thinking she would be easier sitting, as she had 
been accustomed to do a part of the day, upon her 
chair. She was somewhat exhausted by the exer- 
tion, and observed, ‘‘ I don’t think I shall be able 
to speak much more, my breath is almost gone.” 
At that moment she found great difficulty in breath- 
ing, leaned back her head upon the chair,and appear- 
ed to be giving up the ghost; then fetching a long 
sigh, she recovered, and opening her eyes, said, 
“Oh! I thought I was in Heaven, but my time is 
not yet come. I have not yet sufficiently repented 
of my sins, and must yet be cleansed more perfect- 
ly inthe blood of Jesus. Oh! kneel down, and 
pray that God will take me to himself.” While 
they were on their knees, she said, ‘‘ Tell my fath- 
er tosend for Mr. B——, to come and pray for me; 
I want to go, I want to go.” Recovering herself 
a little, she said to her grandmother, ‘Oh! my 
aged grandmother, I thought that I should see you 
go first, but it will not be so, I shall go before you. 
Pray,my dear grandmother, that you may come to 
mein Heaven. I must leave you now, but do pray 
that we may meet again.” 

Mr. B , came up tothe bed at this time, and 
said, ‘‘ Well, Mary, you will not be long with us 
now: have you any fearsof death?” ‘Oh! no, 
(she replied,) my heavenly Father wants me.” 


* Alluding to the board on which dead bodies were usually 
laid out, 














During prayer, though she was in great pain, her 
countenance remained unmoved, her eyes were 
closed, and her hands clasped over her breast. It 
appeared to those who were standing over her, that 
her bodily sufferings were forgotten, while her soul 
was engaged in the exercise of devotion. After 
this, she talked but little during the morning, ex- 
cept now and then ; when ber pains were subsiding 
a little, she would say, “Oh! I thought that would 
have been myslast pain, but my time is not yet 
come.” 

In the afternoon of the same day, she was sitting 
on her chair, with her head resting on a pillow be- 
fore her, a posture in which she found the greatest 
ease. Raising her head and observing her grand- 
mother, who was sitting by her with a book in her 
hand: ‘Grandmother, you have got the Prayer 
Book ; I wish you would read some of those hymns 
to me.” Her grandmother asked her which she 
would like to hear: she replied, “there are many 
pretty ones. There is, ‘Come Holy Spirit;’ I 
believe [ can sing that yet, if my breath is not too 
short.” She began to sing, 

** Come Holy Spirit, Heavenly Dove, 
With all thy quickening powers.”’ 
Here she had to stop; saying, ‘ grandmother, I 
can’t finish it, my breath is gone.” 

On Friday morning, after a restless and painful 
night, she seemed to forget her paips in the desire 
which she had, to hear, or to say some good thing. 
“Grandmother, said she, now will you get my books 
that I ased to have, and find some pretty hymns, 
and read them for me?” Her grandmother sat 
down by her side, and read for some time. When 
Mary appeared to be asleep, she said to her, “I am 
afraid 1 disturb you! you want rest.” “Oh no, 
(said she,) I hear all you read.” Being asked if 
she wished to hear any particular hymns, she said, 
“ they are all pretty ;” and then spoke again of the 
hymn for Whitsunday, ‘*‘ Come Holy Spirit.” 
“ There is also, 


* When I can read my title clear, 
To mansions in the Skies,’ 
And, 


‘ Jesus my all, to heaven is gone, 
He whom I fix my hopes upon.’ ” 

Her grandmother read these to her, and afierwards 
selected such as she thought would be interesting. 
When she came to the following hymn, Mary said, 
“Oh, grandmother, is not that a beautiful hymn? 
Read it again for me.” Her grandmother said, 
“Mary, I am afraid you will be too much fatigued ; 
you want a little rest.” With perfect submission, 
she rej*ied, ‘I believe I will take alittle sleep, if 
I can; but won’t you read that hymn for me again 
when I awake?” Several times during the day, 
she wished to hear it, remarking every time, “‘ That 
is my hymn; that suits me.” It is as follows: 


SANCTIFIED SICKNESS, 
‘* Stretch’d on the-bed of grief, 
In silence long I lay ; 
For sore disease, and wasting pain, 
Had worn my strength away. 
The work, the mighty work 
Of life, so long delay’d ; 
Repentance yet to be begun, 
Upon a dying bed. | 
Then to the Lord I pray’d 
And rais’d a feeble cry ; 
Hear me, O! and save my soul 
Lest I for vere 7 , 
He heard my ‘humble cry, 
He saved my soul from death : : 
To him I’ll. give my heart and hands, 
And consecrate my breath.) r 
Ye sinners, fear the Lord, 
While yet ’tis call’d to-day ; 
Soon will the awful voice of death. 
Command your souls away.” 


On Friday afternoon at 2 o’clock, she said to her 
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grandmother, “I wish you would get that hymn, 
grandmother, and read it to me for the last time.” 
Her grandmother said, “‘ Mary, you don’t know 
that it will be the last time.” ‘ Yes I do, (she re- 
plied,) for to-morrow is my last day.” Every little 
while during the afternoon, she would say, taking 
hold of her grandmother’s hand, her eyes lifted up- 
ward, and a sweet smile on her countenance, “ | 
am going, I am going to leave you.” When her 
pains would come on, her grandmother wished her 
to take her laudanum, as she had done before. She 
put it away from her, saying, ““Oh! no: it won't 
help me.” Her grandimother turned away to con- 
ceal her feelings. She saw her weeping, and said, 
“‘Oh! don’t cry: I don’t want to see any body cry 
for me ; | am going to Heaven, and will be happy.” 

From this time until about 11 o'clock at night, 
she gradually became weaker and weaker: when 
an evident change took place, and it was plain that 
her dissolution was drawing near. While struggling 
with death, in the very act of going down into the 
dark valley, it appeared that her heavenly Shep- 
herd permitted her to see for a moment, those fear- 
ful enemies from whose power she had been deliv- 
ered. As if she saw the evil spirits gathering 
round her, with an expressive motion of her hand, 
she said, ‘‘ Go away, I don’t want you: I won’t go 
with you.” And then, becoming perfectly com- 
posed, casting her eyes up to heaven, with a sweet 
smile, silently commending her spirit to God, she 
fell asleep in Christ, a few minutes after twelve 
o’clock. 








LEARNING. 


her father was sober and that her mother wept very 
much. Prascovia asked them what was the matter 
with them, they. answered that the Emperor had 
sent them away; the poor girl comforted them and 
said that they must be patient. e said to her 
mother that she would go to St. Petersburgh. Her 
mother feared, because she was a little girl, who 
did not know the way, however permitted her to go 
there. Therefore the poor girl prayed Providence 
might bless her parents. ‘Then she embraced and 
kissed her parents, and departed from them. She 
walked and stopped onthe ground in the woods; a 
violent wind broke a high tree. She was fearful 
and ran, the tree fell onthe ground. So she feared 
every tree would fall. Therefore she wished to be 
out of the forest. She slept, the next day she rose, 
and continued her long way. A certain man rode 
in a waggon. He saw her. He invited her to ride 
and stopped the waggon. She said that she had 
not eaten for some days. ‘he people would not 
give some food to her. ‘They told her that she was 
a thief. She was sorry to hear it, for she did not 
steal and wasinnocent. She thought of God ; went 
to church. The door was locked. Soshe sat down 
on the stairs. ‘The boys saw and mocked her. 
They told her that she was a thief. A woman told 
them that they should not mock her. She took the 
poor girl. They went tethe house. They arrived 
there. ‘The poor girl wished to eat some food. The 
woman gave some to her, and she ate, and the wo- 
man bought some clothes, and she gave them to 
her. She thanked her very much. Some days 
after the pr girl said to the woman that she felt 
grateful and thanked her.. The poor girl went away. 








DEAF AND DUMB. 

{From the 13th Report of the Asylum for the instruction of Deaf 
and Dumb Persons at Hartford, Ct. just published, we copy 
the following specimens of composition :—] 

By a young Man49 years old; under instruction 4 years. 
ABOUT CATCHING THE FOX’S CUBS. 

One of my friends came to my father’s house, 
to ask him to help him in mending the fence. My 
father consented to his request. He took his axe 
and sharpened it, then he went into the woods with 
me and my friend. They put some shrubs upon the 
fence. In the meantime my father’s dog pursued 
three cubs of a fox which we discovered entering 
into a burrow. I went iminediately to the hole and 
1 looked into it. When I called my father and 
friend to come. They dug the burrow. One of 
the cubs endeavored to escape out of the hole, but it 
wascaught. It was given to me, and I held it in 
my hands. ‘They dug the burrow again while our 
dog entered into it. Our dog fought with the two 
other cubs. At last we caught them all, we brought 
them home at dinner time. We put them into a 
tub which was turned upside down. Bread and 
milk were given to them, but they would not eat the 
food. In a short time they began to like the food 
and were fed with bread and milk. My father gave 
one of the cubs to our friend, who carried it home. 
He fed it, and it was grown up. Helet it play in 
the yard. His son went into the woods with his 
fox. He made a fire for boiling sap. He attended 
to the boiling sap until he was called to dinner, 
when he took a rope and tied it round the fox’s 
neck, to a tree. At last he left it and went home. 
Then he took some food which he brought to the 
fox, when it was lurking at some geese coming, and 
caught one of them and ateit. He would not give 
it the food. He killed the fox. He stripped its 
skin and cast the carcase into the woods. He put 
the skin on the branch of a tree. 


By ayoung Lady 15 years old; under instruction 3 1-2 years. 
THE HISTORY OF PRASCOVIA. 

A certain Emperor resided in St. Petersburgh 
It was a large and beautiful eity. The Emperor 
disliked a man. He exiled him into Siberia. He 
went there with his wife. They had a daughter. 
Her name was Prascovia. She was not pleased 
with Siberia. She however staid a few years there. 
- She was fifteen years old. She was a good girl, 
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A MAN BORN WHEN HE WAS OLD. 
[The following narrative is selected from ‘ Simple Memorials 
of an Irish Family,’? a small book which was noticed in the 
Companion last week. It was given by a minister of the gos- 
pel, who had been the instrument of converting Mrs. B—— and 
several of her children, and also an intemperate brother, J. B.] 


Old Mrs. B had another brother very near 
eighty years of age; who had for eight years been 
confined to his room, with gout, age, and infirmity, 
and scarcely ever left his bed. She was very anx- 
ious that I should visit this old gentleman, who liv- 
ed seven miles off. I had known him many years 
previous, but had not seen him since he had been 
confined to his room. 

I knew that he must be as ignorant of every 
thing connected with divine truth as any country 
farmer could be, and many of them on this point 
are as ignorantasthe heathen. I rode to his house 
one day, and when I went into his room he was 
pleased to see me, being naturally a cheerful, hos- 
pitable old man. After some conversation about his 
stateof health, the country, &c. I began to speak 
of his sister Mrs. B . 

*T know,” he said, “ you often go to see her, and 
that she is very happy when you go there, and I 
hear that old J. B—— has left the hotel, and gone 
tolive with Mrs. D: , and thinks of nothing but 
of making his soul—” 

** Sir,” said I, with a smile, “ his soul is already 
made, it was a very polluted soul, but he has found 
a fountain opened for sin and uncleanness, the foun- 
tain of the Saviour’s blood, wherein he has washed 
and is clean.” nee 

I perceived that he did not understand me, and 
therefore spoke more plainly about the nature of 
sin, the views that his sister, his nieces, and old Mr. 
B had received of their sin, the ground of 
their hope, and the joy and peace they now had in 
believing. 

The old man listened most earnestly, and looked 
very thoughtful. I dwelt for some time on the 
riches of the love of God, and the deep ingratitude 
of man, and yet that it was to such a being, that 
this love was daily manifested, bringing him that 
plenteous salvation and redemption whieh is im 
Christ Jesus. 

Nearly two hours of such conversation passed, 

















but she was poor. She often wept much. She saw 


left him, promising to come again soon, which he 
requested me to do. 
Sometime afterwards when I called upon him, 
he was sitting in his arm chair away from the win- 
dow, which was his usual place when he sat up; for 
the surrounding country was strikingly beautiful. 

* * ¥ * * 


Seeing him removed from the window, and the 
day fine, I imagined that he might beill. I asked 
him, if he were unwell, as he sat away from the 
window. 
“T am not well, to be sure, Mr. S——, for I am 
very old and infirm ; but I am sitting here, because 
I was not in spirits, and I was thinking,—sir.—” 
‘** What were you thinking about ?” 
“TI was thinking of myself, and of what you have 
said to me, and | feel that I am a very ungrateful 
sinner, I am ungrateful indeed, Mr. S——.” 
‘* Why, sir, we are all ungrateful miserable sin- 
ners; and if we had noother sin to condemn us but 
ingratitude, that would be sufficient to exclude us 
from the presence of our God.” 
‘‘Indeed it would, 1 have never looked at the 
country since I saw you, without feeling this.” 
When I previously visited him, and we had been 
making some remarks on the beauty of the scene- 
ry before us, observing the soft, lovely, and yet grand 
appearance of the vale below, which in such grow- 
ing colors, showed the handy work of God, and the 
beauty with which he dressed this globe for the de- 
light of his creatures, I said, that while I looked 
on it, it produced a mixture of pleasure and melan- 
choly inmy mind. For it was melancholy tothink 
that the being for whom that beautiful scenery was 
formed, was so awfully opposite to its loveliness, in 
all his character, disposition, feelings, corruptions, 
and vices: that every thing that had life in that 
scene enjoyed its existence but man; that man was 
not only insensible to this beautiful work of God, 
but in the midst of it, he wasa wretched, miserable, 
complaining, suffering being, and this from the 
wickedness and perverseness of his heart: that ev- 
ery bird that sung in the woods, seemed as it were 
to sing the praise of Him who gave it the conscious- 
ness of existence; but man felt no gratitude, and 
raised no song of joy; and that this was all caused 
bysin. From this I took occasion to speak of the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin, the love of God, and 
the ingratitude of man. It appears that this con- 
versation was impressed on the old gentleman’s 
mind ; and whenever he looked over the vale, he 
used to recollect how miserable man was, for whom 
it was formed. This led him to the examination 
of his own heart, and I found him under very 
strong feelings of his ingratitude tou God, and it ve- 
ry much oppressed his mind. I followed up these 
remarks with an examination of the sin and corrup- 
tion of man. He seemed now to understand and 
consent to what I said. I then spoke of the mercy 
of Him, who came down from heaven to seek 
wretched sinners, who were thus miserably wander- 
ing in the way of death, and whose defilement 
coula only be washed away by that blood which 
cleanseth from all sin; that this love had induced 
him to submit unto déath, after he had brought 
himself nigh to our wretchedness, by taking our na- 
ture that sinners might see one suited to them, 
through whom hope and salvation were restored, 
and offered richly and freely to all that believe. 

The old gentleman listened very attentively. I 
then took up the Bible, and read the fourteenth 
chapter of St. John’s gospel. AsI made a short 
remark un each verse, I perceived his mind very 
much engaged. ‘Tears were in his eyes; and he 
began to let fall some expressions of the comfort 
and peace this record brought to the soul ; but com- 
mon as this language sometimes is, yet I parted 
with him, trusting, that some discovery had been 
made to him of those things which were the subject 
of our conversation. . 

I now frequently visited him, and in a short time 
I found that he was indeed taught of God; and he 
began to assume the same kind of strong and ¢x- 
pressive remarks, that used to fall with such power 
from his sister. 





in which he appeared very much interested. I then 


We often spoke of my lecture there, and the 
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happiness Mrs. B and her family enjoyed in the 
hope of the gospel of peace. He appeared to take 

reat pleasure in hearing this; and every time I 
visited him, I had to tell our remarks and conversa- 
tions over our chapter, and he seemed happily ad- 
vancing in the most simple cheerful hope. 

One day when I went as usual to lecture at his 
sister’s cottage, as soon as I was seated, Mrs. B—— 
said, ‘* Do you know, Mr. S , who was here the 
other day ?” 

‘*No, ma’am.” 

““Mv brother, Jack B——.”’ 

“ Your brother !”” 

“Tt is a fact.” 

‘“« How did he come here,” I inquired, ‘‘ for he 
seemed unable to leave his room.” 

“ He came-here in a litter last Wednesday. I 
never was more surprised than when I went to the 
door and saw him. I said, ‘ Why Jack, I never ex- 
pected to see you again.’  ‘ Indeed, Mary, I may 
say the same to you; but I often heard from Mr. 
Ss that [ had a new sister; and he spoke so of- 
ten about this new sister, and her hope and her joy 
inthe Lord Jesus, that I felt a great longing to see 
my new sister, and last night I thought on my bed, 
that it the Lord gave me strength in the morning, 
I would at least try to see her, so I desired Thom- 
as to get mea litter, and drive me out, for the day 
was fine. They all were glad at seeing me drive 
out, but they did not know where I was going; so 
when Thomas drove on a mile or so, he said, ‘ Had 
we not better turn back, sir?’ ‘No, no, Thomas,’ 
I replied, ‘ drive on ;’ and when we got to the cross 
roads, he wanted to turn, but I said, ‘On, to my 
sister B——’s, for I want very much to see her.’ 
Thomas, I believe, thought I was out of my mind, 
and I could hardly get him to proceed; but on I 
came, and now, Mary, I am here, to see my new 
sister; and I ama new brother, Mary. IfI was 
your old brother, Mary, I should not have come 
here; but you see what a heart the Lord can put 
in his children, when he calls them to be his chil- 
dren. And I hear that Betsey there, and Mary, 
that I called my niece, and my grandniece, are 
likewise my sisters.’ Then, in his frank cheerful 
way; he added, ‘Is not this strange, Betsey? It is 
the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes, 
as David says;’ and while taking each of them by 
the hand, as they stood at his litter, his whole coun- 
tenance was full of joy.” 

He remained with them, sitting in his litter, for 
about an hour, talking to them of their mutual hope, 
and then drove home. 
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From the Visitor and Telegraph. 
NOTES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A TRAVELLER. 
; Marcu 3, 1829. 
We left , at one this morning, with eight 
passengers. The section of country over which our 
route lay, presented nothing interesting, either in 
the scenery, the location, or in the manner of cuiti- 
Vating the soil. 
_ We passed, however, one country seat of some 
interest. It had the appearance of having once 
been extremely beautiful. It is now solitary, ten- 
antless, and in ruins. It was the seat of a once 
Wealthy, industrious and thriving family. We saw 
itonly ata distance. In the selection of the site, 
the position of the out-buildings, the variety and 
arrangement of the trees and shrubbery, and in 
the planning and division of the lots and gardens, 
there were evident traces of superior taste and 
judgment. 
_ As we passed the ruins of this once elegant man- 
sion, a venerable old gentleman of our party, whose 
character is well known in Virginia, threw himself 
forward in his seat,,opened the window of the coach, 
took a long and earnest survey of the seat of “ his 
early and once much esteemed friend,” and then 
sunk bagk in his seat with a deep sigh and an ex- 
Pression "of countenance that spoke much on the 
mutability ofall human affairs. He remained si- 
ent forgome time, his eyes cast downwards, appar- 
ently lat in deep reflection. His reverie at last 
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broken by the interrogatories of a passenger at his 
side, he thus commenced: ‘ This was anciently the 
seat of the once prosperous and happy Col. R . 
He was here left by his father in possession of near- 
ly halfa million. He took possession on his fath- 
er’s death, when about 2) years old. He was an 
only child—his character thea stood fair; his tal- 
ents were acknowledged of the first order; his ed- 
ucation had been liberal, in the best and truest 
sense of the term; and his society was courted by 
all who knew him. All was bright and fair; not a 
cloud obscured his rising sun. He married advan- 
tageously, and for atime, by his sober habits and 
close attention to business, he promised not only to 
preserve unimpaired his ample patrimony, but to 
make considerable additions to it. 

But R had been raised under the influence 
of a habit then common, and still prevalent in many 
families in Virginia. It was that of a free, unres- 
trained use of ardent spirits. From his very infan- 
cy, he had regularly takea his “ morning julep,” and 
his ‘‘ mid-day toddy.” It had been the custom of 
his family, from time immemorial. He had thus 
acquired the habit and the taste, which, though res- 
trained for a time for temporary reasons, he now be- 
gan to indulge in more free!« On one occasion, 
he became beastly drank—totally senseless and 
helpless: in this condition he was carried home, 
and into the presence of his wife and family. This 
mortified him, and cut him to the heart when restor- 
ed; but he sought an oblivion of his shame, in in- 
creased and repeated draughts. That mansion, 
which had long been the resort of a cultivated, bril- 
liant and refined circle of visitants, was now fre- 
quently thronged by an assemblage of profane, un- 
principled tipplers and gamblers. They soon led 
him to the-gaming table. He declined at first, but 
his guests removed hisscruples. He tried his hand 
and lost; tried again and again, and lost; and thus 
contracted immense debts, which the code of honor 
among gentlemen, compelled him to pay. About 
this time a notice appeared, posted upon the Court- 
house door, reading thus: “‘ A tract of land belong- 
ing to Cal. R , will he sald at public auction,” 














&c, &c. He had become a liberal patron of a 
racing club of a low order.—In this fraternity, he 
improved his skill at the gaming table—but he paid 
dear for his tuition. ‘Time rolled on. Among all 
good fellows he became the best. He was the sine 
qua non at all barbacues, gambling scrapes, faro- 
banks, and cock-fights; of this last refined and in- 
tellectual sport, he was excessively fond. In short, 
he lavished his estate upon every imaginable vice, 
and in every kind of dissipation. Within fifteen 
years from the time he received it, the whole was 
gone—uot a farthing left. His wife, a most amia- 
ble and worthy woman, died heart-broken. His 
children were torn from each other, thrown upon 
the cold charities of the world, and almost adon- 
doned to their fate. And poor R , if alive, 
now wanders, a pitiable, and wretched mendicant.” 
**T knew him well when young,” continued our 
venerable and eloquent chronicler. ‘I have ob- 
served his course with attention. All his misfor- 
tunes—all this misery, wretchedness and disgrace, 
which he brought upon himselfand his family, | can 
clearly trace back to the bottle, to the intoxicating 
draught. Such is the history of the once happy oc- 
cupants of yonder mansion.” 
— we TT 
THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 

















From the Youth’s Friend. 

THE SCHOLAR BECOME A TEACHER. 
There was a little boy whose parents were very 
wicked. They cared little, and perhaps, knew less, 
about that glorious Being who made them, and took 
care of them; and consequently thejr little son was 
not blessed with those religious instructions which 
you, my dear young readers, enjoy; yet he had a 
mild, amiable disposition, and his lovely deportment 
procured him many good friends, among which 
were some pious Sabbath-school teachers. These 
friends placed him very kindly at a Sabbath-school, 





hoping that he would learn those things which 
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the favor and love of Jesus in a future world. Nor 
in this were they disappointed. This little boy 
was surrounded with many vicious and wicked 
children ; and I am sorry to say, that sometimes 
some of his school-fellows would wish to entice him 
from school for a day, or a half day, to mingle with 
them in wickedness: and one day he was very 
strongly urged to absent himself from school to pil- 
fer a neighbor’s orchard, but he refused ; and when 
he reflected on the conduct of those wicked boys, 
he became very sorrowful. This the teacher ob- 
served when he came in, and asked him the cause. 
One of the other boys in the class, possessing more 
confidence than this little boy, related the circum- 
stances of his being tempted to leave the schvol 
that morning to mingle with wicked boys. His 
teacher asked him why he did not go. He raised 
his eyes, swimming in tears, to heaven, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ I know that ‘thou, God, seest me.’” 
Then turning to his teacher, he said, ‘‘ Whenever 
I am but half inclined to sin, this text which I 
learned at the Sabbath-school, is in my thoughts; 
and how can I do that which God forbids, knowing 
at the time that he sees me? This text has kept 
me from sin many a time; and I take more pleasure 
in thinking about it, 1 know, than I could in sin.” 

As he grew up, the fear of the Lord was evident- 
ly before his eyes, the grace of God was shed 
abroad in his heart, and he felt himself to be a vile, 
polluted sinner, upon whom God could not look 
with approbation, except through Jesus Christ the 
Redeemer. He therefore received Him as his 
righteousness, his strength, and salvation. The 
Lord loved him, and bfessed and prospered him. 
He at length became a Minister of the Gospel. He 
loved the Lord and the souls of his fellow sinners 
so well, that he left his home, his friends, end his 
all on earth, and embarked for a foreign clime, to 
preach what the Bible tells you is “glad tidings of 
great joy” to a wicked, superstitions, heathen peo- 
ple, who were sitting in the region and shadow of 
death, who were not blessed with Sabbath schcols, 
Bibles, &c.,2s you are. He there preached ma- 
ny years, and was made the instrument of much 
good to the souls and the bodies of men, till, at 
length, his heavenly Father was pleased to try him 
with along and distressing fever. After some time 
he died, and now, his spirit inhabits those man- 
sions of bliss which are prepared for all those who 
love the Lord, and keep his commandments. 

And, my dear children, many a pious motber will 
collect her little ones around her when the sun is 
fast sinking in the western horizon, and relate to 
them the beautiful story of this good little boy. I 
hope you will all follow his example, and remem- 
ber, as he did, when you are enticed and half in- 
clined to sin, ‘‘ Thou, God, seest me.” 














EDITORIAL. 








WHAT “ INDEPENDENCE” MEANS. 


On the fourth instant, the five Sabbath Schools 
connected with the Baptist Churches in this city, 
were assembled in Federal Street Church, with 
their teachers, end superintendants, and parents, 
and a house full of people. Ministers of the gos- 
pel prayed with themga part of the children them- 
selves sat in the gall@ty, and sang two hymns of 
praise to God; and the Rev. Mr. Malcom, who has 
been much employed in promoting Sabbath schools, 
made an Addressto the scholars. He spoke in 
language that children can understand, and we 
hope the address will do them a great deal of good. 
There were several hundred children to hear it; 
and now we wish to publish it for several thousands 
more toread. We can write it only from recollec- 
tion ; it will not therefore be in Mr. Malcom’s own 
words precisely, and we shall not remember all he 
said. But the reader will get some“%dea of the ad- 
dress, which was very pleasing and useful to the 
children who heard it. 

Dear Children ; We are assembled on the fourth 
of July, to keep Independence; but what do we 
mean by independence, and what is the fourth of 








would be useful to him in life, and secure to him 


July more than any other day? Perhaps some of 
you do not know; then I will tell you.—A great 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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many years ago, there were no houses and farms in 
this country; and where these fine buildings are in 
Boston, there was nothing but woods. The people 
that lived here then were Indians, who lived in 
huts and hunted in the woods. ‘I'he people that 
lived in Europe, on the other side of the Atlantic, 
did not know there was such a country as this, till 
Columbus came over the ocean and foundit. He 
landed on one of the West India Islands; and not 
a great many years after, other places were discov- 
ered along the coast of South and North America. 
Then people from the old countries came over to 
live on this side. Many of them came to search 
for gold, because they wanted to get money and be 
rich. Some of these were able to stay and form 
settlements, where their descendants remain to this 
day. Others, though they, came in large compa- 
nies, were killed by the Indians, or died by sick- 
ness, so that the settlements came tonothing. God 
would not take care of them because they came 
here for gain; and he meant that iis part of Amer- 
ica should be inhabited by better men. 

More than two hundred years ago, there were 
people in England called Puritans. ‘They were so 
called, because they tried to be pure, or to leave off 
every bad thing at once, and be good men and serve 
God. Some others, who had about them some of 
the wicked things of popery, wanted to reform and 
become good slowly, and do one thing at a time. 
But these said, No, we will not serve sin at all, but 
break off every wicked practice at once. So they 
were called Puritans. And, children, those Puri- 
tans were your forefathers, and you must be Puri- 
tans too. If you have any bad habits, at school, or 
at home, or any where; you must not say I will be 
good by and by, or leave off bad habits slowly. No, 
you must leave them all at once, and be sorry for 
them, and get a new heart and lead a life all new 
atonce. But the people of England were wicked, 
and did not love the Puritans, and they would not 
let them worship and serve God as they wished ; 
so after they had suffered a great deal, they re- 
moved over to Holland, and said they would live a- 
mong the Dutch, if they could be free to serve God. 
So the Dutch let them have their own way about 
their religion; but a great many of the Dutch did 
not fear God, and the Puritans said their children 
would be corrupted and spoiled if they grew up and 
lived there. So they then concluded to come over 
into this country and live in the wilderness, that 
they might serve God, and bring up their children 
to serve him. They did not come to get money, 
but to be Puritans and good men, and make their 
children good. It was for you, children, that they 
were willing to take all this trouble; they thought 
of you and of me, and of all of us who are now 
living here, when they agreed to come here over the 
mighty waters. 

Well, our fathers set sail to come to this country, 
and they intended to land where New York is now 
and settle on the banks of the Hudson river, for the 
land is better there. But the Dutch wanted all that 
country, and they hired the captain of their ship 
not to carry them there, but to bring them away 
here to the north. And the wicked captain kept 
them on the ocean a great while, and at last they 
landed at Plymouth, in December 1620, which was 
208 years ago last December. There they were, 
without any house, in the middle of the winter, a 
great part of their provisions spent, and savage In- 
dians all around them. The number tbat landed 

was 102; but their sufferings were so great, that 48 
of them died before spring; nearly half the little 
company died in the very first winter. How easy 
it would have been for the Indians to kill them all. 
But God turned their hearts so that they did rot, 
for God loved the Puritans, and he meant they should 
live here and serve him in all generations. 


them un a friend. 
every child should remember, said No, you shall 
not kill the English till you first kilf me; and so 
God preserved them alive, And God was their 
friend and the friend of their children; and he pro- 
tected them, and others who came over and filled 


Some 
of the Indians wanted to. kill them, but God raised 
Massasoit, a chief, whose name 





ted States, were under the same government as the 
people of England, and the country was under the 
king of England. But the king and parliament 
wanted to tax our people, and make them pay them 
a good deal of money, when they would not let our 
people send over any body to help make the laws. 
That was unjust and wicked, and our people said 
they would not do so. They loved the king of 
England and would obey him, if he would do nght 
by them; but he must not oppress them: and their 
children, and deprive them of their rights. ‘Then 
the king was angry and sent over armies to fight 
them and compel them to submit. It was at that 
time that our fathers sent their wisest and best men 
to Philadelphia, to meet in Congress and see what 
the country mustdo. And Congress agreed and 
said they would have nothing more to do with the 
king of England at all, but they and the whole 
country would make their own laws and be inde- 
pendent. They declared this openly to the world 
on the fourth day of July, 1776; that is what we 
mean by independence, and that is what makes 
the fourthof July a great and memorable day. A 
long and bloody war followed, for the king of Eng- 
land said he would not give up America and let it 
be free. But God \ +; on our side and disappoint- 
ed all his hopes; so that in 1783 the king at last 
consented, and the United States have ever since 
been free. 

And now, children, you must not hate the king 
of England, or his people, because they came over 
here to kill our fathers and bring this people under 
the yoke. ‘The king who did that isdead, and most 
of the people who wereengaged in the war are dead; 
and the present king and people of that country are 
our friends. Besides, even ifthe same king and peo- 
ple were now alive, we should, you know, forgive 
our enemies, and pray for them that God would for- 
give them and save them. 

Now you see, children, what a good land God 
has givea you, and how many rich blessings. You 
can hear the gospel, and attend Sabbath Schools, 
and love and serve God just as he requires, and none 
can molest you. But what it cost our fathers, how 
much sorrow and suffering and blood, I cannot tell 
you. 
to do good among men; while, by walking in all his 
commandments, you praise and honour your God 
and your fathers’ God. 








MISCELLANY. 


ON THE BEING OF A GOD. 
See, here, I hold a Bible in my hand, and you 
see the cover, the leaves, the letters, the words ; 
but you do not see the writers, or the printer, the 
letter-founder,the ink-maker,the paper-maker, or the 
binder. You never did see them, you never will see 
them,and yet not one of you will think of disputing or 
denying the being of these men. I go farther : affirm 
that you see the very souls of these men in seeing 
this book, and you feel yourselves obliged to allow 
that they had skill, contrivance, design, memory, 
fancy, reason, and so on. 
you see a picture, you judge there was a painter ; 








it; and if you see one room contrived for .this pur- 
pose, and another for that, a door to enter, a window 
to admit light, a chimney to hold fire, you conclude 
the builder was a person of skill and forecast, who 
formed the house with a view to the accommodation 
of its inhabitants. Im this manner examine the 
world, and pity the man, who, when he sees the 
sign of a wheat-sheaf, hath sense enough to know 
that there isa joiner, and somewhere a painter ; 


stupid as not to say to himself this had a wise and 
good Creator. 
From the Connecticut Observer. 
WONDERFUL BIBLE CLASS. 


Prison at Wethersfield. On inquiring of the war- 
den how the prisoners were instructed on the Sab- 
bath, he told me that occasionally they had preach- 
ing in the morning, but in the afternoon he had a 





the land. All this people, in what is now the Uni- 


May you all be Puritans indeed, and grow up! 


In the same manner, if 


if you see a house, you judge there was a builder of 


but who, when he sees the wheat-sheaf itself, is so 


Mr. Hooker :—Yesterday I visited the State- 


were disposed to commit scripture to memory and 
recite to him on the Sabbath, they might give him 
their names; that fifteen during that week gave 
him their names, who recited to him the next Sab- 
bath from fifty to one hundred verseseach. The 
next week, five more gave in their names, and-the 
next, five more, He soon had in his Bible Class 

thirty five. Others gave in their names, whom his 
son hears in their cells. ‘The prisoners study their 
lessons in the evening, and some now recite on an 
average, about eighty verses. A few have already 
committed to memory and recited several whole 
books. What an institution! The terror of the 
community here learn the word of God, which chan- 
ges the lion into the lamb. a 

-Kee— 

Idleness.—If you are idle, you may depend on 
it, Satan will find some work for you. I love to 
see a child afraid of being idle. Idleness is very 
displeasing to God. Just consider, “for every 
moment that God gives me, he requires of me an 
account. What amI doing; how am EF spending 
my time!” Think again; *‘I may have but a few 
days or hours to live; the longest life is short; 
and what have I done forGod? He has done eve- 
ry thing for me.—Do I belong to the Lord Jesus? 
Is my soul safe in his love? If I do, shali I be idle 
and waste the time which he gives me to ghorify him, 
to servehim? If I do not, shall I be idle? Fhere 
is no idleness in heaven--there is no #leness in 
hell—and shall J, who have a never-dying soul to 
save, trifleaway my time? Heavenly Father, may 
I be thine, now in the days of my youth, then [ 
shall never wish to be idle!” [ Youth's Friend. 


—Lr— 

The Liar’s mouth sewed up.—When Aristotle, 
who was a Grecian philosopher, and the tutor of 
Alexander the Great, was once asked, what a man. 
could gain by uttering falsehoods, he replied, “ not 
to be credited when he shall tell the truth.” On 
the contrary, it is related, that when Petrarch, an 
Italian poet, was summoned as a witness on a cer- 
tain occasion, and offered in the usual manner to 
take the oath before Cardinal Colonna, the Cardinal 
closed the book, saying, ‘‘ as to you, Petrarch, your 
worD is sufficient.” From the story of Petrarch 
we may learn how great respect is paid to those 
whose character for truth is established; and from 
the reply of Aristotle, the folly as well as wick- 
edness of lying. In the country of Siam, he who 
tells-a lie is punished, according to law, by having 
his mouth sewed up! [Child's Mag. 


A Teacher's Bequest.—A gentleman who was 
a Teacher in a Sabbath school at Savannah, lately 
bequeathed the sum of $300 to two children, who 
were members of his class in the Sabbath school: 
they were both orphans. His property was largé, 
and after making liberal provision for his relatives, 
he bequeathed to different religious charities 
$12,250.—S. S. Magazine. 











POETRY. 








From the Vermont Chronicle. 
TO MY SON. 


Is this new life so sweet to thee, my little darling boy, 

That thus thy minutes seem to be a cunstant course of joy ¢ 

1 gaze upon thy laughing face, I hear thy joyous tone, 

Till the glad feeling of thy heart oft reaches to my own. 

No titled infant for whose brow a coronet shines fair, 

Is blest with better health than thou, or nursed with tenderer care; 
And be it prince or peasant’s child—the station high or low, 
Those bleszings are the only ones its earliest days can know. 


I would net damp thy present joy with tales of future care, 

Or paint the ills of life, dear boy, which thou must feel and bears 
The early dew is bright to view, although it vanish soon, 

And lovely is the morning flower that withers ere ’tis noon. 
Thy heavenly Father by whose will a living soul is thine, 

By his good Spirit visits still this heritage divine : 

And children who in innocence, the path of life have trod, 
Hear often in their tender minds the indwelling voice of God. 


As reason dawns, as_ mind expands, in childhood’s opening day, 
Thou oft will hear his high command to shun the evil way, 
And every wayward thought resign’d to his divine control, 
-Will bring a sweetness to thy mind, a blessing to thy soul. 
Dear as thy welfare is to me, I cannot form a thought,— 
T cannot breathe a wish for thee, with happiness more fraught, 





Bible Class; that ten weeks age, he said to the 
prisoners on Monday morning, that if any of them 


Than that this heavenly Friend may prove the guardian of thy way, 
And thy young heart incline to love, to hearken, to obey. 













